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Florida’s Duck Stamps 


Your Purchase 
Preserves Habitat 


FLORIDANO. 5361 -01 


Wood Duck 


Expires June 30, 1991 


WATERFOWL STAMP 


In 1934 Congress created the Federal Duck Stamp to raise money to protect duck 
habitat. In 1979, the Florida Legislature took similar measures to conserve 
waterfowl by creating the Florida Waterfowl Stamp. All duck hunters 16 years of 
age or older are required to purchase both a state and a federal waterfowl stamp. 
Money raised from the sale of Florida’s duck stamps (more than $49,000 in 1989) 
helps fund waterfowl management efforts within the state. 

When you buy a duck stamp you make an important contribution toward the 
future of waterfowl, regardless of whether you plan to hunt ducks this fall. 
Wetlands continue to disappear at the rate of nearly half a million acres annually, 
so the job of saving wetlands is far from complete. Federal duck stamps are 
available at your local Post Office, some National Wildlife Refuge headquarters 
and many sporting goods stores. You can purchase state duck stamps at county tax 
collectors’ offices, sporting goods stores, bait and tackle shops and other places that 
sell hunting licenses. 


— Diane Eggeman 
Waterfowl Management Program 
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Our series on wetlands continues in this 
issue. The second of three installments 
focuses on temporary ponds. 
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Framed in the red and green of a holly tree, a screech owl perches with 
its next meal. William J. Weber took the front-cover photo. Read 
about this diminutive predator in the Floridana column by Jim Cox. 
On the back cover, Tom Evans captured the image of a colorful male 
wood duck at water’s edge. 
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Environmental Law 
Enforcement 
One Year Later 


By Mary M. Davis 


Fe October 1989 — News- 
papers heralded the nation’s 
great stock market crash and Flori- 
da’s special legislative session to 
debate abortion rights. 

But tucked in the back pages, 
where few Floridians took notice, 
was the most important environ- 
mental news of the decade. In 
October 1989, the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Division of Law Enforcement 
created its Environmental Law 
Enforcement Section to combat the 
destruction of fish and wildlife 
resources. 


“We call environmental law 
enforcement the wave of the 
future,’ said Col. Bob Edwards, 
director of the Commission’s Div- 
ision of Law Enforcement. “We 
have to protect habitat for fish and 
wildlife species managed by the 
Commission, or there will be no 
safe, uncontaminated places for 
them to live and, eventually, nothing 
left for the Commission to manage 
or the public to enjoy.” 

One year ago, 35 wildlife ser- 
geants were assigned full-time envir- 
onmental law enforcement duties, 
and five supervisors were appointed 
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to monitor their activities and pro- 
vide assistance. Their mission: to 
prevent individual, commercial and 
industrial environmental violations 
that have negative impacts on fish 
and wildlife and their habitats. 

The Commission focused efforts 
against people who illegally dredge 
or fill wetlands where birds feed, 
fish spawn and water is filtered by 
nature; people who wantonly dump 
construction debris or septic waste 
in woods or waters; and people who 
allow toxic chemicals to seep into 
aquifers, where most Floridians 
obtain their drinking water. 

Before the section was created, 
agencies such as the Department of 
Environmental Regulation (DER) 
and the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) could only levy fines 
against companies that failed to get 
or violated permits, or people who 
dumped toxic chemicals into 
groundwater. 

“People simply included these 
fines in the project cost and pro- 
ceeded with their plans, often to the 
detriment of our state’s ecology,” 
said Inspector Randy Hopkins, chief 
coordinator of field operations and 
investigations. ‘Now, with law 


enforcement involved, individuals 
within these companies are held 
accountable for the damage they do 
to Florida.” 

The power behind the Commis- 
sion’s Environmental Law Enforce- 
ment Section is Florida’s Litter Law 
of 1988. Before it was enacted, the 
law did not differentiate between 
throwing a soda can onto the road- 
side and dumping a ton of construc- 
tion debris into a woodland. Both 
were second-degree misdemeanors. 
Now, dumping more than 500 
pounds of debris is a third-degree 
felony. 

“The new law is tough,’’ Hopkins 
said. ‘Violators can go to jail for 
what they do to the environment. 
And the threat of incarceration is 
what it takes to make some people 
realize that Florida won’t put up 
with environmental crime 
anymore.” 

Since its creation, the section has 
issued 1,135 citations for environ- 
mental crimes, including 142 felony 
littering arrests. But, according to 
investigators, education is the goal 
in the first phase of the Commis- 
sion’s environmental law enforce- 
ment program. 


JIM HUFFSTODT 


“People don’t understand that 
environmental crimes are serious,”’ 
said Sgt. Billy Ray Smith. ‘‘The pub- 
lic has accepted that if they go 100 
miles per hour down the highway, 
they’ve done something wrong and 
they will pay the fine. People contest 
environmental charges. They don’t 
understand what they’ve done 
wrong. One day they will.” 

Case in Point: While on patrol, 
Sgt. Charles Chafin noticed a stream 
of oily, mucky water entering the 
sensitive Apalachicola Bay estuary. 
Upon investigation, he found a tele- 
phone company burying fiber optic 
lines along U.S. 98 from Carabelle 
to Panama City. The workers were 
digging into a creek, allowing road- 
side dirt — filled with 63 years’ 
worth of motor oil, cadmium, zinc, 
hydrocarbons and other contami- 
nants — to spill into the water, 
which carried these pollutants into 
the bay. 

“The workers were surprised 
when I told them they were contam- 
inating Apalachicola Bay. They 
knew the whole community made 
its living from those waters,” Chafin 
said. He took pictures of the turbid 
water entering the bay, then met 


Left: An officer inspects garbage left at an illegal dump site. 
Below: This truck had dumped its load of raw sewage. 


CHARLIE CHAFIN 


with the bosses to determine how 
the work crew could prevent such 
damage when they crossed creeks 
and wetland areas. 

“They changed their method of 
laying cable in wet areas, and the 
pollution was stopped. And they 
discovered that making a few 
changes was cheaper than the three 
work days it took the crew to clean 
up their mess,’’ Chafin said. 

Sgt. Gary Applewhite also prefers 
the educational approach. While 
inspecting land cleared by contrac- 
tors for a north Florida paper com- 
pany, he discovered more than 200 
quart-size oil cans, 35 five-gallon 
drums partially filled with hydraulic 
fluid, tires and mechanical parts left 
at the site. He could see large, dark 
rings where the contractor had let 
waste oil spill from his machinery 
onto the ground. 

“T met with the paper company’s 
district manager and told him that 
this was the worst shape I had seen 
land left by a contractor. He said 
this wasn’t the first time that the 
contractor had left his land in such a 
mess,” Applewhite said. “The man- 
ager assured me that his company 


would restore the site and would bill > 
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the contractor for the clean-up 
costs.” 

But education doesn’t always 
work. 

Sgt. Raymond Hager charged a Ft. 
Myers woman with illegal disposal 
of solid waste in a body of water 
after gasoline holding tanks and 
other hazardous materials were 
found dumped in an unpermitted 
manner at her 67-acre site. The court 
decided that unless she corrected the 
violations, the woman would have 
to pay a $10,000 fine and serve six 
months in jail. 

Sgt. Bill Hightower arrested a 
Volusia County septic tank service 
operator who dumped 300 gallons 
of untreated raw sewage in pasture 
lands. Hightower confiscated the 
man’s service truck and is seeking a 
felony commercial littering 
conviction. 

Chafin filed criminal charges 
against two Apalachicola men who 
stripped a burned mobile home for 
scrap metal. They dumped what was 
left of the home — 13,800 lbs. of 
debris — on private land. Chafin 
and the landowner made repeated 
attempts to have the violators clean 
up their mess, but to no avail. 

“What’s really bad about this vio- 
lation is that since the mobile home 
was dumped, junk cars, household 
garbage and construction debris 
have been dumped there, too,” 


CHARLIE CHAFIN 


Chafin said. ‘Once an illegal dump 
site starts, it’s hard to get it 
stopped.” 

Environmental supervisor Lt. 
Dick Lawrence said that “dumping 
blitzes’? have been particularly suc- 
cessful in his area, which encom- 
passes highly populated Dade, Bro- 
ward and Palm Beach counties. 

“We use environmental investiga- 
tors on the ground and in the air,”’ 
Lawrence said. ‘The officers in the 
helicopter can spot trucks piled high 
with tires or debris. If they appear 
to be heading where there are no 
legal dump sites, the pilot alerts our 
people on the ground. We made 
102 arrests and issued 13 warnings 
in a 10-day blitz in Dade County.” 

The Wildlife Alert Reward Asso- 
ciation also has turned its attention 
toward the environment. Since 1979 
the program has paid rewards to 
those whose reports of fish and 
wildlife law violations result in 
arrest. The program’s scope has 
expanded to include illegal dumping 
and other environmental law 
violations. 

Even before Wildlife Alert 
included environmental law viola- 
tions, the Commission received 
many citizen complaints and ano- 
nymous tips about polluters. But 
much of the environmental work- 
load comes from involvement with 
regulatory agencies, such as DER, 
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CHARLIE CHAFIN 


Floridians generate 45,000 tons of solid 
waste daily. That’s 16 million tons of 
garbage generated annually. 


CHARLIE CHAFIN 


Improperly disposed-of crankcase oil 
accounts for 40 percent of pollution on 
Florida’s waterways. 


Mary M. Davis is an information 
specialist in the Commission’s 


Tallahassee office. 


EPA, Health and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices, the state’s water management 
districts and the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

“When these groups find their 
efforts to bring people into com- 
pliance being ignored, they call us. 
Then it’s a matter of legal com- 
pliance, not just adhering to regula- 
tions,’’ Hopkins said. “I’ve really 
been pleased with how well the 
agencies and our officers have coor- 
dinated efforts.” 

Donna Pope, a DER field repre- 
sentative who works regularly with 
environmental investigators, agrees. 

“T call in environmental investiga- 
tors when the situation can’t be 
resolved otherwise,’’ Ms. Pope said. 
“T’ve found that the Commission’s 
environmental enforcement program 
has acted as a deterrent. The first 
question I’m often asked is whether 
a violation will require the involve- 
ment of a law officer.” 

Environmental investigators agree, 
however, that it has been a year of 
learning on the job. 

“Tt feels good to know we’re mak- 
ing a difference, but it’s compli- 
cated,”’ said Lt. Mike Hardee, an 
environmental supervisor. ‘‘Since 
most of us don’t have science back- 
grounds, we’re learning as we go, 
despite the training we had at the 
start of the program.” 

To help investigators better 


NEIL MARTIN 


understand their task, the Commis- 
sion sponsored a five-day training 
session in August. Scientists and 
investigators from the EPA, DER, 
U.S. Attorney General’s office, U.S. 
Coast Guard, National Information 
and Intelligence Network and Leon 
County Civil Defense were on hand 
to provide detailed instruction. 

“Our investigators learned about 
identifying, storing and handling 
hazardous materials,”’ Lt. Julie Jones, 
an environmental supervisor, said. 
“This will help them identify sub- 
stances they discover during investi- 
gations, and help them gather evi- 
dence properly to make stronger 
cases.”’ 

Jones anticipates such training 
sessions to be conducted regularly, 
to keep investigators up-to-date on 
chemicals and their hazards. 

With one year of environmental 
investigations behind him, what 
does Col. Edwards anticipate for the 
Commission’s environmental law 
enforcement program? 

“T foresee us expanding the pro- 
gram in the future as more demands 
are made upon Florida’s environ- 
ment,’’ Edwards said. ‘‘The caseload 
already exceeds our investigators’ 
capabilities. With the demands our 
state’s rapid growth puts on natural 
resources, this new program is going 
to be around for a long time to 
come.” 
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Florida’s Litter Law of 1988 


Florida Statute 403.413 defines litter as ‘‘...any garbage; rubbish; trash; 
refuse; can; bottle; container; paper; tobacco product; tire; appliance; 
mechanical equipment or parts; building or construction material; tool; 
machinery; wood; motor vehicle or part; vessel; aircraft; farm machinery 
or equipment; sludge from waste treatment plant, water supply treatment 
plant or air pollution control facility; or substance in any form resulting 
from domestic, industrial, commercial, mining, agricultural or 
governmental operations.” 


The statute provides the following penalties for polluters: Report polluters to 


WILDLIFE ALERT. You 


® Imprisonment up to five years and fines of up to $5,000 for persons i 
can remain anonymous 


found guilty of dumping more than 500 pounds or 100 cubic feet of 
litter, dumping any amount of litter for commercial purposes or dumping and may qualify fora 
hazardous waste. A violator’s vehicle may be confiscated if it was used to cash reward if your 
commit the crime. Violations of this nature are third-degree felonies. information helps the 
® Imprisonment up to one year and fines of up to $1,000 for persons Comission make an 
found guilty of dumping between 15 pounds or 27 cubic feet and 500 
pounds or 100 cubic feet of litter. The violator also may be assessed 
three points on his driver’s license if his vehicle was used to commit the 
crime. Violations of this nature are first-degree misdemeanors. 

@ $50 fine and community service for persons found guilty of dumping 
litter in an amount less than 15 pounds or 27 cubic feet in volume (a 
noncriminal infraction). @) 


arrest. 
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At it has been compared 

to the Depression-era Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Eckerd 
Family Youth Alternative-Florida 
Youth Conservation Corps (EFYA- 
FYCC) is a thoroughly modern idea. 

Take kids who have left school 
for one reason or another, kids who 
have no job skills, kids who come 
from disadvantaged backgrounds 
and are sometimes the victims of 
abuse, kids who could possibly get 
into trouble if they remain in their 
environments — youths who are “‘at 
risk,’’ Take those youths and give 
them training and the opportunity 
to complete their education. Instill a 
work ethic and give them the 
opportunity to do something for the 
good of the state. That’s the concept 
behind this program. 

Some 38 members of the FYCC 
live at a 5l-acre site near Christmas 
in Orange County on the St. Johns 
River Water Management District’s 
(SJRW MD) Seminole Ranch. Their 
work is long and hard, but 
rewarding in ways they never 

Text and Photographs by Lynette L. Walther expected. And the cooperative effort 


is benefiting everyone. > 


A PROJECT OF 


THE 
FLORIDA CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


FYCC is dedicated to the enhancement of the natural resources of the state of Florida. The Corps is available 
for emergency situations such as forest fires and natural disasters. 
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“T quit everything else, and I 
wanted to do something with my 
life,” said one 18-year-old as he 
picked up litter by the roadside. He 
was one of the first participants 
when this program, a cooperative 
agreement between EFYA and the 
SJRWMD, was put into action in 
1989. He admitted the work was 
strenuous but added he had worked 
just as hard in other less-desirable 
jobs. 

Corps members have marked and 
cleared trails, constructed fire lines, 
cleared rights of way, removed 
navigational hazards from waterways 
and ‘“thave made a tremendous 
difference at Seminole Ranch,” said 
Dave Pylant, a member of the FYCC 
advisory committee and a land 
management coordinator at the 
SJRWMD. 

“A lot of these conservation 
projects wouldn’t have been done if 
it weren’t for the FYCC, or would 
have been done at a great expense to 
the District,”’ Pylant said. 

The FYCC’s 10-year lease 
agreement includes the exchange of 
corps members’ work for the use of 
the on-site residence area. The 
FYCC has constructed a number of 
buildings, including dorms, 
classrooms, library, recreational 
building and administration offices 
on the site at the southwest corner 
of the ranch. 

“These buildings are mobile 
structures,’’ said Daniel Arroyo, 
FYCC project coordinator. ‘We 
selected them for their limited 
impact on the environment.” 

The FYCC was approved by the 
Florida Legislature in 1987. Most of 
its annual operational costs are 
underwritten by the Legislature 
through the Department of Natural 
Resources, and ‘‘the balance of its 
operational budget is generated by 
‘free for service’ projects,” Arroyo 
said. As determined by the 
legislative action, FYCC can work 
only for governmental bodies or 
not-for-profit organizations. The 
groups are employed in a variety of 
areas, from inner-city work to the 
enhancement of natural resources. 

The FYCC grew from an idea 
initially conceived in 1981 to deal 


with the state’s large number of high 
school dropouts. In 1987 an 
estimated 38 percent of the state’s 
high school students dropped out of 
school, giving Florida the dubious 
distinction of leading the country in 
that statistic. In real numbers, that 
percentage represented 40,000 
students, according to Frank Phelan, 
director of FYCC. 

“This project is not just to keep 
kids off the streets, it is more than 
that. It is to develop them,”’ Phelan 
said. ‘We have the worst youth 
problem in the country. They are 
unemployed, unskilled and 
underemployed with no acquired 
skills. These are youths at risk.”’ 


FYCC can work only for 
governmental bodies or 
not-for-profit organiza- 
tions. The projects vary 
from inner-city to the 
enhancement of natural 
resources. 


“At risk” being the operative 
term, these 18- to 21-year-olds 
come to the program under several 
conditions. They must be U.S. 
citizens, residents of Florida, never 
have been convicted of a felony and 
cannot be on parole or probation 
for a lesser crime. Phelan noted that 
most of the participants of the corps 
come from broken homes, and 40 
percent are the victims of physical 
or mental child abuse. 

An FYCC member’s typical week 
includes work on various FYCC 
projects and time in an educational 
program preparing for the GED test. 
Those who already have a high 
school diploma are given college- 
level courses in the field of their 
choice. Each corps member is paid 
minimum wage for the 40-hour 
week. A cash bonus of $500 and job 
search assistance are other incentives 
that await participants who 
complete one year with FYCC. 

“This is something I think the 
world needs,” said one corps 
member. “I think it’s good for me. 
It’s helped me a lot, and I’ve met a 
lot of good people in this program. 
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This has given me a chance.” 

“Tt’s up to us to take these kids 
and help them make the most of 
their lives. We spend a lot of time 
making them feel good about 
themselves, teaching them moral 
values and team-building,’ Phelan 
said of the program, which 
combines training, work experience 
and education. ‘Three hours a week 
we give them a life-skills course 
which includes personal finance, 
hygiene, sex and AIDS educa- 
tion, family planning and, in a non- 
denominational manner, we teach 
them there is a God.” 

After a three-month stint working 
on general crew duties with FYCC, 
corps members can then specialize. 
This initial program is designed to 
strengthen discipline and to help 
establish a work ethic, according to 
Phelan. From there, corps members 
branch out to a variety of choices 
from professional chefs to business 
to environmental studies and more 
— all of which can be applied to 
FYCC projects which adhere to 
three main goals. The goals are 
youth development and 
apprenticing, enhancement of the 
natural resources of the state of 
Florida, and availability for 
emergency situations such as forest 
fires and natural disasters. 

“We are making tax payers out of 
tax users. You can quote me on 


that,”’ Phelan said. YW) 


Lynette Walther is a public 
information specialist with the St. Johns 
River Water Management District. For 
more information about the Youth 
Corps, contact Daniel Arroyo at 
FYCC, 451 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
Christmas, FL 32709; or call (407) 
568-0216. 


Delicate Balance 


Species: Florida Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis pratensis) 
Florida Status: Threatened 


When it comes to sandhill 
cranes, Florida is twice favored. It 
is the only state with significant 
numbers of both migratory and 
non-migratory sandhill cranes. 
From October to April approxi- 
mately 25,000 greater sandhill 
cranes from the Great Lakes win- 
ter in Florida. In addition, 4,000 
to 6,000 non-migratory Florida 
sandhill cranes occur from Geor- 
gia’s Okefenokee Swamp to the 
Everglades. The Florida sandhill 
crane is one of six subspecies that 
are indistinguishable except for 
slight differences in size. The non- 
migratory Mississippi and Cuban 
sandhill cranes, with populations 
numbering less than 200, are fed- 
erally listed as endangered; the 
Florida crane is considered 
threatened. 

Florida sandhill cranes are 
large, mostly gray birds with con- 
spicuous white cheeks and bare, 
red-topped (pappilos) heads. 
These long-legged birds stand 
between 3 and 4 feet tall, have a 
wingspread of about 6 feet, and 
weigh about 10 pounds. Males 
are usually slightly larger than 
females. Although similar in size 
and shape to great blue herons, 
cranes can be distinguished by 
their red foreheads and loud, rol- 
ling calls. Also, cranes fly with 
their necks outstretched, while 
herons curl their necks back. 

Florida cranes divide their time 
between aquatic and terrestrial 
environments. They nest, roost 
and loaf in shallow pickerel 
weed/maidencane marshes. The 
crane’s diet consists of a variety 
of insects, small animals, roots, 
tubers, seeds and berries. Florida 
sandhill cranes prefer open areas 
with low-growing vegetation. 


Keen eyesight is their primary 
defense. Nesting begins in late 
January and continues through 
June. Cranes typically lay two 
eggs, with incubation lasting 
about 30 days. The orange- 
colored chicks leave the nest the 
day after hatching. At about 70 
days old they are almost the size 
of their parents and make their 
first flights. Chicks remain with 
their parents for 10 months. 
When they do leave their fami- 
lies, young cranes join subadult 
flocks where they remain until 
they find a mate and secure a 
nesting territory. 

Cranes begin forming pair 
bonds when they are 2 or 3 years 
old, but they do not usually suc- 
ceed in raising young until after 
their fourth year. Once a pair 
bond develops, the birds will 
remain in the same nesting area 
for many years, perhaps the rest 
of their lives, which can exceed 
20 years. However, if one 
member of the pair dies, the sur- 
viving member will secure 
another mate and may continue 
using the same territory. Terri- 
tory quality is a major factor 
influencing the reproductive per- 


formance. Consistently successful 
breeding pairs will produce three 
to four young every five years. 

Since discovery of the Florida 
subspecies in the late 18th cen- 
tury, loss or conversion of 
wetlands and open uplands has 
brought about a slow population 
decline. Some local populations 
have been severely reduced or 
eliminated. Channelization of the 
Kissimmee River in the 1960s 
was detrimental to those cranes 
dependent on the river’s tradi- 
tional wet-dry cycle. 

Of the three non-migratory 
subspecies, only the Florida sub- 
species is not on the edge of 
extinction. This fact alone should 
be a warning. Florida cranes need 
large amounts of both freshwater 
marsh and upland habitats. 
Unless we make appropriate con- 
cessions to these requirements, 
Florida cranes, like the Missis- 
sippi and Cuban cranes, eventu- 
ally will exist only as a small, 
highly vulnerable, remnant 


population. @) 


— Stephen A. Nesbitt 
Bureau of Wildlife Research 


LYNN STONE 
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Text and Photographs by Bob McNally 


Some things are much more important than 


a big fish. 
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‘he innocence of youth is an 

envious trait in many of life’s 
endeavors. The untarnished, 
unknowing, naive mind and heart of 
a youngster is a wonderful asset, if 
for no other reason than this fresh 
view of life often puts things into 
proper perspective. 

And so it was that dawn when my 
son Eric and I fished with a couple 
of friends. Fishing guide buddies 
Dave Doug and Bob Stagmer of Salt 
Springs, Fla. had been catching hefty 
largemouths almost daily from Lake 
Yale, near Umatilla. And since Eric 
wanted a big one, a real giant, we all 
met for a day of Lake Yale bassing. 


Although only age six, Eric has 
caught more than his share of fish, 
including largemouths. He’s caught 
them to over 5 pounds, but he 
wanted a real ‘‘wall hanger.” 

So that was the premise for the 
Lake Yale trip — for Eric to catch a 
big bass. The fish didn’t have to be a 
giant, a 6-pounder would have been 
okay. Besides, if he landed a true 
behemoth at six, what would he 
have to look forward to at the ripe 
old age of 10 or 12? 

It was foggy that morning, so 
strong sunlight was late in coming to 
the clear waters of the little lake. 
That made for good action, and 


Eric lands a fish. 


using live shiners, we caught a few 
bass almost immediately. Eric 
caught them all, and put three, 2- to 
3-pounders in the livewell — since 
he had promised his mother he’d 
catch dinner for that night. 

Catching small bass from the little 
lake was no problem for Eric, but 
bigger ones were a different story. 
The trouble with the lake we fished 
is that its weeds are long and tough. 
If a good bass gets into the stuff, 
usually the line will break or the 
hook will pull out. So when a big 
bass hits, an angler has to set the 
hook fast, get the fish’s head up, and 
crank the reel like crazy to get it to 
the boat before the bigmouth gets 
into the salad. 

We knew that before going into 
the lake, and our game plan for Eric 
worked to a point. When a bass hit 
a shiner, I’d set the hook in the fish, 
then pass the rod to Eric, who 
would then reel the bigmouth 
aboard. We lost a couple of fish 
with that routine, but most would 
have been lost anyway. And none of 
the lost bass were potential 
candidates for Eric’s ‘‘trophy.” 

But then Mr. Big showed. 

A shiner bait behind the boat 
skipped a time or two, then 
disappeared in a surface swirl the 
size of a truck hood. There was no 
doubt about the size of the bass that 
ate the 6-inch shiner. The rod rigged 
to that bait was Dave’s, and it was 
stiffer than some I’ve used to catch 
white marlin. Yet when I set the 
hook in the largemouth, the rod 
bowed tightly. 

There is a certain “feel” that is 
transmitted through a fishing rod by 
big bass, and this one had it. When I 
reared back with the stiff rod and 
drove the hook deep into the fish’s 
maw, the bass did not give, not an 
inch. Usually, bass smaller than 8 
pounds will “roll over’’ as the hook 
is set, or at least move a bit. This 
fish never budged, not even when 
the hook was slammed solidly home 
with a rod that would whip a 
billfish. Instead, what I felt through 
the rod was that solid, pulsating 
power only a huge largemouth can 
thump into a rod handle. 


There was no question in my 
mind when I thrust the rod into 
Eric’s small hands. THE TROPHY 
was on the other end of the line. 

It now was Eric’s ball game. 

“Keep reeling, don’t stop, keep 
reeling,” hollered Dave. 

Eric took the advice and never 
stopped cranking the reel, not once. 
For long seconds Eric cranked, and 
the rod bowed deeply — at times 
well over the gunwale and nearly 
touching the water. But soon it was 
obvious the fish was gone. All Eric 
got back to the boat was a mess of 
peppergrass. The bass had escaped. 

I was devastated. 

Dave cast his eyes downward 
dejectedly. 

Bob didn’t say a word, he just 
removed the weeds and set about 
rigging another shiner. 

We all knew what size largemouth 
Eric had lost — a fish some men 
would kill for. In retrospect, I’ve 
never felt a stronger bass, and I’ve 
lost count of the ones over 10- 
pounds I’ve felt. 

“Gee, Eric,’’ I finally said to 
console him. ‘‘That’s too bad, that 
was a heckvua bass, but he just got 
in the weeds. There was nothing you 
could do. I’m sure none of us could 
have caught that bass either.”’ 

Dave and Bob nodded in 
agreement. 

‘Yeah, he just got in the weeds,” 
Eric said with a shrug and a smiling, 
youthful face. ‘‘But at least we got 
enough bass for dinner, and maybe 
we can come back next week to try 
catching that big one again, huh?”’ 

Fishing innocence. 

A kid simply can’t get upset about 
things he doesn’t fully comprehend. 
And since getting angry about 
something usually does no good 
anyway, the youthful outlook often 
makes more sense than that which 
adults hold up for example. 

I promised Eric we’d return for 


“the trophy.” @) 


Bob McNally is the outdoors editor 
of the Florida Times-Union newspaper 
and a regular free-lance contributor. 
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JAMES VALENTINE 


p= that are fire-tolerant 
often are highly flammable. 
Sandy soils create deserts in the 
rain. Predation can be good for prey 
populations. These are but a few of 
nature’s paradoxes. Would it also 
surprise you to learn that there 
exists a class of ponds that are not 
visible most of the time? What if I 
told you that these ponds are vitally 
important to a long list of vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals found 
nowhere else because they depend 
upon water that is rarely in these 
ponds? This article will introduce 
you to another of nature’s para- 
doxes, the temporary pond. 
Temporary ponds may be as small 
as a few dozen square feet or as large 
as several acres. By definition, they 
must dry up often enough to kill out 
fishes and other aquatic organisms 
that need permanent water. How- 
ever, their hydroperiods — or 
length of time they hold water — can 
vary. They may be wet for only a 
few weeks every few years, or they 
may stay full for several years at a 
time. These ponds also must dry up 
often enough and irregularly enough 
to kill any fishes that get into them. 
Temporary ponds fit the defini- 
tion of wetlands quite well: any land 
that has water standing on it long 
enough in the year to produce char- 
acteristic vegetation and soil condi- 
tions that differ from the uplands 
above them and from aquatic envi- 
ronments. The characteristic vegeta- 
tion can range from sedges, rushes 
and other herbs to woody plants 
like buttonbush or myrtle-leaved 
holly. The distinctive soil usually 
contains more than 30 percent 
organic material by dry weight. 
Temporary ponds could be 
defined by their distinctive animals 
as well. But when temporary ponds 
are dry, these animals are present 
either in the soil as eggs, cocoons, 
cysts and other dormant micro- 
scopic life. Or they have metamor- 
phosed from aquatic larval stages 
into terrestrial adult stages and are 
residing upslope in the uplands. 
Temporary ponds can be found in 
almost any kind of landform, from 


sandhills and clay hills to flatwoods. 
They are most common in Florida 
in gentle depressions that are 
formed when the dissolution of sub- 
surface limestone causes the ground 
to sink slightly. Limestone solution 
basins are prevalent throughout 
peninsular Florida, but disappear 
from the land’s surface in the west- 
ern Panhandle. If the ground sinks 
too much, the result is a permanent- 
water environment in which fishes 
and other large aquatic predators 
can live. 

Most abundant in flatwoods, 
temporary ponds also turn up in 
bottomlands of rivers and streams 
and in dry lake beds. Fish predation 
usually is the limiting factor for a 
whole host of temporary-pond- 
dwelling wildlife ranging from sev- 
eral families of small crustaceans to 
frogs and salamanders. 

So what are these distinctive 
animals that depend upon puddles? 
For starters, they all belong to 
ancient groups. Apparently, tem- 
porary ponds have been around 
throughout the entire evolutionary 
history of land animals because two 
of the three living orders of amphi- 
bians — the salamanders and frogs 
— have many species whose exist- 
ence is strictly dependent upon the 
presence of temporary ponds. In 
Florida, two of the four species of 
mole salamanders (family Ambysto- 
matidae) — tiger salamander and 
flatwoods salamander — need tem- 
porary ponds in the early stages of 
their life cycle. The other two spe- 
cies — mole salamander and 
marbled salamander — use them 
extensively. The striped newt, a 
Florida near-endemic species of the 
family Salamandridae, also breeds 
only in such ponds. 

At least 10 of Florida’s 27 species 
of native frogs utilize temporary 
ponds almost exclusively. In fact, 
competition among tadpoles may 
have been so great that various spe- 
cies use these ponds in a ‘‘time- 
share” fashion. Four species use 
them in the very coldest time of the 
winter versus six in the heat of the 
summer. Winter rains in north Flor- p 
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ida bring out the spadefoot, ornate 
chorus frog, southern chorus frog, 
and gopher frog. Summer rains 
bring out the oak toad, barking tree 
frog, squirrel tree frog, pinewoods 
tree frog, little grass frog, and the 
eastern narrowmouth toad. 

Granted, other frogs also use 
temporary ponds — spring peeper, 
southern toad, green tree frog, gray 
tree frog, southern cricket frog, 
bronze frog, pig frog, bullfrog, and 
southern leopard frog — but not 
exclusively. 

In the Mojave, Gobi, Australian 
and other great deserts, rain is so 
infrequent that water may puddle up 
gnly once every decade or so. Yet 
the eggs of several crustacean orders 
lay dormant in the dry flats awaiting 
water — the adults are unseen until 
the rare desert downpour. Three of 
these orders are fairy shrimps, clam 
shrimps, and strange, shelled crusta- 
ceans called ostracods. All will 
filter-feed furiously on bacteria and 
other microscopic life during the 
few days or weeks available to them 
for growth and reproduction. Then, 
as the pond dries up, their next 
generation is stored in the drying 
bottom sediments as microscopic 
eggs. 

It is not known how these animals 
disperse among temporary ponds, 
but one theory is that they do so in 


the egg stage, wafted on the wind or 
on birds’ feet. As might be expected, 
study of the adults in the field is not 
conducive to finishing master’s 
theses quickly, so the knowledge of 
these interesting creatures is incom- 
plete. But Florida’s temporary 
ponds have an undetermined 
number of species. New genetic 
techniques only recently have been 
applied that should bring pertinent 
information about these fascinating 
creatures that are as ephemeral as 
the ponds where they live. 


Some species capitalize on 
the rare years when ponds 
are full. 


Many of the amphibians that 
breed exclusively in temporary 
ponds have evolved special adapta- 
tions for surviving in the unpredic- 
table water. After hatching, the 
striped newt and mole salamander 
typically spend up to six months as 
larvae, using bushy external gills for 
aquatic respiration. As the pond 
dries up, they metamorphose, 
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resorb their aquatic gills, and take 
up life on dry land, breathing 
through lungs. When the ponds are 
full of water again during the next 
breeding period, they return as sex- 
ually mature adults, court, and lay 
eggs to complete their life cycle. 

But these species have evolved a 
clever means of capitalizing on the 
rare years when ponds remain full. 
If the pond shows no signs of drying 
up as larvae approach the time to 
metamorphose and leave, both of 
these species simply remain in the 
pond in their larval morphology, 
retaining their gills for aquatic respi- 
ration, but becoming sexually 
mature nevertheless. Those sala- 
manders that can bypass the land 
stage by switching off metamorpho- 
sis and growing to adulthood in the 
pond have the advantage of being 
able to participate in the next repro- 
ductive round after their birth. The 
energy and nutrients used up during 
metamorphosis and migration in 
and out of the pond may delay them 
from reaching sexual maturity for a 
year or more. 

The spadefoot, a curious, toad- 
like creature that is highly restricted 
to breeding in temporary ponds, has 
a very short larval period of about 
three weeks. Spadefoot tadpoles 
form large schools as temporary 
ponds dry up. If the water disap- 


The above photos show a temporary 
pond in different stages of filling, 
including completely dried (far right). 


The Eastern spadefoot (below) is a 
temporary pond animal, seen here 
burrowing backwards into the soil. 


pears early, the decomposing bodies 
of hundreds of dead tadpoles fur- 
nish moisture for live ones for a few 
days. This, and the fact that spade- 
foot tadpoles are cannibalistic, 
ensures that some tadpoles make it 
to metamorphosis, even if the water 
dries up early. 

Temporary ponds are important 
feeding and nesting habitats for wad- 
ing birds. The endangered wood 
stork is highly dependent upon the 
drying wetlands for successful 
reproduction because it gets food 
for its young mainly from the con- 
centration of prey animals during 
the nesting season. White ibis and 
the endangered snail kite frequently 
use small, isolated wetlands in their 
own foraging. The threatened Flor- 
ida sandhill crane prefers ponds less 
than 10 acres in size as its major 
nesting habitat in central Florida. 

One temporary pond I have 
observed for two decades rarely has 
water. | love to take my wetlands 
classes there and, while standing in 
the middle of the gentle depression, 
ask my students to look around and 
tell me where the nearest wetland is. 
Usually they are fooled because the 
bottom of the depression is vege- 
tated exactly like slopes and ridge- 
tops of the surrounding loamy clay 
hills. Only after long wet periods 
with heavy rain have I seen water in 
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the depression. Sometimes three or 
four years pass before it is filled, but 
when this happens, the spadefoot, 
clam shrimps, fairy shrimps, ostra- 
cods, tiger beetle larvae, dragonfly 
larvae and a host of aquatic diving 
beetles and bugs live a brief life of 
only a few weeks before the pond — 
and they — have disappeared again. 

Temporary ponds are not without 
one hazard that the unwary biologist 
quickly learns to watch out for. 
During summer and longer dry 
periods, when the most ephemeral 
of these small, isolated wetlands are 
dry, one unwanted and vexatious 
critter sets up housekeeping under- 
ground in what will be the bed of 
the pond when the water comes 
back. If you happen to be wading 
during the first days after the filling 
rains, you might be moved to do a 
wild and frenzied stomping and flail- 
ing dance when you discover that a 
cluster of 10,000 fire ants has made 
landfall on your pants leg. In their 
native South America, their habitat 
is dry half the year, inundated the 
other half. There, as well as in Flor- 
ida, when the rains come, the colo- 
nies are forced out of the ground to 
float about on the top of the water 
until they reach dry ground...or 
until, screaming and swatting, you 
rush them out of the pond in your 
jeans. D 
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Since many species of animals are 
dependent upon temporary ponds, 
it seems incredible that the first 
scientific paper summarizing their 
importance to wildlife in the south- 
eastern Coastal Plain, including 
Florida, did not appear until 1987. 
The authors, Florida biologists Paul 
Moler and Richard Franz, correctly 
pointed out that size alone is not an 
adequate indicator of the wildlife 
value of wetlands. Earlier studies 
had suggested that the value of 
wetlands declines with decreasing 
size and if they are not connected to 
other wetlands. Actually the con- 
trary is true. The smallest isolated 
wetlands are the temporary ponds 
described in this article. The value 
of these ponds to wildlife jumps up 
an order of magnitude beyond that 
of smaller bodies of permanent 
water, which are indeed only micro- 
cosms of larger permanent ponds 
and lakes. 

Small, isolated wetlands — tem- 
porary ponds — support a unique 
biological community distinctly dif- 
ferent from that of permanent water 
bodies, and contribute greatly to the 


species richness of the state. «) 


Our wetlands series concludes in the 
January-February issue with a look at 
river bottomlands. 


BARRY MANSELL 


D, BRUCE MEANS 


Striped newts (above), gopher frogs (below left) and wood storks (below right) also 


inhabit temporary ponds. 
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Ducks Unlimited 
MARSH Program 


By David Brakhage 


D) ucks Unlimited (DU) is an 
international, private 
conservation organization dedicated 
to waterfowl habitat conservation. 
Organized in 1937, DU raises funds 
throughout the United States to 
enhance wetland habitats in 
Canada’s important waterfowl 
breeding areas. More recently, DU 
has expanded habitat conservation 
efforts to include additional 
breeding, migrating and wintering 
areas in the United States and 
Mexico. Since 1937, DU has raised 
$562 million to protect over 5.2 
million acres of waterfowl habitat in 
North America. 

In 1985, DU initiated the 
Matching Aid to Restore States 
Habitats (MARSH) program in the 
United States. This program was 
designed to provide money to help 
states acquire and enhance wetland 
habitat within their borders. Over 
the past five years, the MARSH 
program has helped the Florida > 


CHARLIE HEIDECKER 
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Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission restore and enhance 
over 5,000 acres of Florida habitat. 

Through the MARSH program, 
Ducks Unlimited makes 7.5 percent 
of funds raised in Florida available 
for wetland conservation projects in 
the state. The remaining funds 
continue to support programs in 
North American nesting areas. This 
fluctuating income must be 
matched, dollar for dollar, from an 
outside source before it can be used. 

In 1985 Ducks Unlimited signed 
an agreement with the Commission 
to implement the MARSH program 
in Florida. Since then, most of the 
matching funds for MARSH 
projects in Florida have been 
budgeted through the Legislature. 
Other matching funds have come 
from private companies, individuals, 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Four MARSH projects 
which have involved the 
Commission have been completed 
so far, and work is just beginning on 
our fifth and largest project. 


Guana River Wildlife 
Management Area 


Florida’s first MARSH project 
was initiated in 1986 at Guana River 
Wildlife Management Area 
(WMA). This area historically 
provided excellent waterfowl habitat 
along the Atlantic coast just south 
of Jacksonville. Managed wetland 
habitat on Guana River WMA 
includes 2,300-acre Lake Ponte 
Vedra and several smaller ponds 
located in the adjacent uplands. 
Workers created approximately 17 
miles of lanes and openings in the 
lake’s overly dense stands of cattail. 
This restored the diversity of plant 
communities that are beneficial to 
waterfowl and other wetland 
wildlife. 

In addition, we installed water 
control structures in each of the 
interior ponds to facilitate the water 
level needed to create high-quality 
wetland habitats. MARSH funds 
also purchased necessary 
management equipment including a 
tractor, pumps and a boat. Duck 
populations and hunter success are 
improving at Guana as the habitat 


improves. Hunter success during the 
1989-90 waterfowl season averaged 
1.8 ducks per hunter-day, well 
above the national average of 0.8 
ducks per hunter-day. The peak 
population on the Guana area last 
winter was approximately 1,500 
birds. This is substantially better 
than in previous years, but still well 
below the area’s potential. 

We look forward to a continuing 
increase in the waterfowl use of this 
area, especially when continental 
duck populations increase. The 
MARSH project at Guana was 
completed in the summer of 1989 at 
a cost of $116,000 and was directly 
responsible for restoring and 
enhancing approximately 1,500 
acres of habitat. 


GFC 


Controlling upland ponds is one of 
many successful MARSH projects 
underway at Guana River WMA. 


Lake Harbor Public Waterfowl 
Area 


The Lake Harbor MARSH 
project, initiated in 1987, is a state- 
owned tract in the Everglades 
Agricultural Area, south of Lake 
Okeechobee. This area, originally 
Everglades marsh, had been diked 
and drained for agriculture, 
primarily sugar cane production. 
Since sugar cane fields provide very 
little habitat for waterfowl, this 
MARSH project will help restore 
wetland benefits in this area. 

One purpose of the project is to 
assess the economic feasibility of 
rice/crawfish polyculture as an 
alternative to sugar cane. A local 
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farmer leases this land and grows 
rice on Lake Harbor for profit but 
leaves a portion of the crop standing 
in the field to provide food for the 
waterfowl. MARSH money 
purchased four pumps with power 
units, installed more than 40 water- 
control structures throughout the 
area and improved levees. Since this 
project began, the area has been 
used by large numbers of dabbling 
ducks, mainly mottled ducks, blue- 
winged teal and fulvous whistling- 
ducks. Hunter demand for access 
has been high. During the past two 
years hunters bagged an average of 
472 ducks in 421 hunter-days or 
1.1 ducks per hunter-day. MARSH 
funds have restored 600 acres of 
habitat at Lake Harbor at a total 
cost of $73,000. 


Hickory Mound Impoundment 


GFC 


The Hickory Mound Impound- 
ment in Taylor County was one of 
the finest waterfowl areas in north 
Florida. This 700-acre coastal, 
brackish impoundment was severely 
damaged in 1985 by Hurricane 


GFC 


WILLIAM J. WEBER 


Kate. The Hickory Mound MARSH 
project was initiated in 1987 to 
repair the perimeter dike and 
replace its water control structures. 
Procter and Gamble Cellulose 
(formerly Buckeye Cellulose) was a 
partner in this MARSH project and 
contributed equipment and 
personnel to repair the dike. 

Since the management capability 
in this area has been restored, use by 
waterfowl and hunters has increased 
dramatically. During the 1988-89 
duck season, 81 hunters harvested 
64 ducks. Harvest and use increased 
substantially during the following 
season when 211 hunters took 375 
ducks for an average of 1.8 ducks 
per hunter-day. This MARSH 
project restored management 
capability on 700 acres of habitat at 
Hickory Mound at a cost of 
$63,000. 


Statewide Wood Duck 
Nest Box Program 


More than 700 wood duck boxes 
were purchased with MARSH funds 
for placement on Florida’s public 
waters. The boxes are equipped with 
predator guards and mounted on 
metal posts near or over water. In 
addition to providing more nest 
sites for wood ducks, these boxes 
also provide data to help us monitor 
the population status of our resident 
wood ducks. During the nesting 
season, GFC biologists carefully 


check these boxes. In 1989, the first 
full year that the boxes were up, we 
found 331 nests containing 4,204 
eggs. The MARSH statewide nest 
box program put 2,520 wood duck 
ducklings on the water in its first 
year. The total cost for this project 


was $46,000. 


Thomas M. Goodwin Waterfowl 
Management Area 


The Goodwin project is the 
largest and most recent addition to 
the list of MARSH projects in 
Florida. This new project, formerly 
agricultural land, is located in the 
upper drainage basin of the St. 
Johns River, in Brevard County, 
west of Sebastian. The lakes and 
marshes of the upper St. Johns 
River basin historically provided 
some of the best waterfowl habitat 
in Florida. However, since the turn 
of the century, unregulated drainage 
for agriculture has destroyed nearly 
80 percent of the wetlands in the 
upper drainage basin. 

The St. Johns River Water 
Management District purchased the 
land for $6.3 million with funds 
from the Save Our Rivers program 
and offered the site to the 
Commission for development into a 
waterfowl management area. This 
purchase is part of an effort to 
reverse the environmental 
degradation of the upper basin. 

The 3,870-acre area will be the 
largest MARSH project in eastern 
North America. Development will 
result in up to 1,500 acres of 
intensely managed impoundments, 
and the rest of the area will be 
managed as open marsh. Regulation 
of water levels will be the principal 
tool to manage plant communities 
for wildlife habitat. MARSH funds 
will modify and improve an existing 
network of levees and ditches and 
install 10 water control structures 
and two pump stations to manage 
water on the site. Future plans call 
for the construction of a field office 
and maintenance facility and 
purchase of management equipment. 
A full-time manager/biologist and a 
part-time assistant will staff the area. 
Development of the project will take 
place over five years and cost 


$923,000. We view the Thomas M. 
Goodwin Waterfowl Management 
Area as an important component of 
the restoration effort in the upper 
St. Johns River basin and a major 
contribution to wetland and 
waterfowl resources of Florida. We 
are excited to have this opportunity 
made possible by Ducks Unlimited’s 
MARSH program. 


WILLIAM J. WEBER 


More than 700 wood duck boxes were 
purchased with MARSH funds. Nest 
boxes provide data to help monitor the 
population status of resident wood 


ducks. 


WILLIAM J. WEBER 
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CONCLUSION 


Ducks Unlimited’s MARSH 
program has been a tremendous David Brakhage is the state 
boon to wetland conservation and waterfowl management coordinator for 


the Commission. 


management efforts of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The MARSH program 
has been extremely successful in 
Florida. Much of the credit goes to 
the dedicated Ducks Unlimited 
volunteers — their efforts have been 
vital in gaining legislative support. 
Thanks to this initiative, the 1990 
Legislature authorized and provided 
first-year funding for the Thomas 
M. Goodwin Waterfowl 
Management Area in a year when 
overall budgets were reduced. This 
reflects the importance and urgency 
of the MARSH program. You can 
help preserve, restore and enhance 
our dwindling wetland habitat by 
purchasing duck stamps and 
supporting DU and Commission 


programs. ry) 
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Still A Duck Hunter 


S everal of my duck hunting 
acquaintances have given up the 
sport. They tell me it’s not worth 
the effort to stumble out of bed in 
the middle of the night, drive to the 
hunting area, launch a boat, and set 
out a spread of decoys to bag a limit 
of only three ducks. [See Editor’s 
note. | It reminds me of the story of 
mountain man Jeremiah Johnson, 
who, after years of confronting 
adverse conditions in the Rocky 
Mountains, was asked, ‘Was it 
worth the trouble?” He replied, 
“What trouble?” 

I thoroughly enjoy the 
preparation and sporting experience 
of the duck hunt. To me, the 
number of birds in my bag at the 
end of the morning is not the 
measure of a successful hunt. Don’t 
think that I don’t reminisce about 
the days of 10-bird limits. I hope to 
see those times of waterfowl 
abundance again. But for now, if 


By Peter D. Southall 


waterfowl managers determine that 
some level of harvest is biologically 
sound, and there are ducks in the 
air, I will be an eager participant. 
Sociologists who examine the 
complexities of the hunting 
experience tell us that the 
anticipation of and preparation for 
the hunt are as important to the 
experience as the actual time afield. | 
know this is true for me. I honestly 
enjoy all the planning, checking and 
packing that are as much a part of 
the hunt as sitting in a blind waiting 
for a flock of ducks to approach. 
One such enjoyable task is 
preparing the decoys, lines and 
anchors just right. I take great 
pleasure and pride in painting my 
“dekes” to match the plumage of 
the real McCoys and usually blend 
the paints to match them. However, 
full breeding plumage, which is 
often depicted in field guides, can be 
too bright for early migrants and 


flocks which include juvenile ducks. 
I also make a point of using a heavy 
hand with white paint when 
decorating scaup or ring-neck 
blocks. White adds visibility and 
increases the magnetic powers of the 
spread of decoys. 

Lines and anchors may seem 
trivial, but I’ve found that it’s 
important to pay attention to these 
details. For me it can mean the 
difference between low blood 
pressure and a blown stack in the 
pre-dawn hour. 

It’s necessary to be flexible in 
rigging the spread when hunting in 
public areas. For example, you may 
not be able to set up in your spot of 
choice and might therefore 
encounter water depths you’re not 
prepared for. Since most Florida 
waters are fairly shallow, 10 feet of 
anchor line is generally adequate. 
While hunting in deep phosphate 
mine settling ponds, I have DP 
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encountered depths where even 45 
feet of line only slowed my “‘floating 
fakes” as they drifted downwind. I 
now rig decoys with plenty of line 
and use a method to deploy only the 
length needed, which saves 
frustration. One of my hunting 
companions attaches small metal 
clips to his decoys so he can adjust 
the line for the precise water depth 
at any location. 

A variety of items can serve as 
decoy anchors. Lead strips that bend 
around the decoy neck are very 
effective. This keeps the line 
untangled, wrapped tightly and the 
anchors secure for storage. If you 
make them yourself, be sure to keep 
the lead content high enough to 
allow easy bending without 
breakage. 

Every waterfowl enthusiast keeps 
several types of duck calls. When 
the action is slow you can always 
blow on a call for something to do. I 
have found that most duck hunters 
tend to overdo their mallard “high- 
balling.”” They mistakenly follow the 
old adage, “If a little bit is good, 
then a whole lot is really good.” 
Some even use their mallard calls 
when other species are overhead. In 
a recent hunt I was amused to see a 
flock of scaup circling the pond and 
hear several hunters strike up the 
high-ball serenade. At least it alerted 
me that birds were in the air and 
other hunters were nearby. 

I am convinced that, in most 
situations with even moderate 
hunting pressure, artificial mallard 
music acts as a warning signal to 
most ducks. The exception in north 
Florida is the northern shoveler. If 
not recently fired upon, they are 
suckers for a short, mallard high- 
ball call. When calling is 
appropriate, a pintail or widgeon 
whistle is my first choice. It draws 
the attention of flying ducks to the 
decoy spread without too much 
fanfare. 

When I trained my first Labrador 
retriever to perform the basic duck 
dog’s duties, I felt that my 
waterfowling experience would be 
complete. I say “‘my” dog, but for 
10 months of the year he is the 
family pet and floor mat. You can 
hunt ducks without a canine 


companion, but somehow it’s not 
the same without a cold, muddy 
showering when dog exits water and 
delivers duck to hand. Sharing the 
hunt with a dog that exhibits keen 
anticipation and performs its task 
energetically is a pleasure. 

Additional choices the duck 
hunter must consider include the 
type of shotgun, gauge, choke, 
shells, flashlights, clothing, personal 
floatation device, dog whistle, lease 
and whether to put cream in the 
coffee. However, depending on 
where they hunt, many Florida duck 
hunters have no choice when it 
comes to ammunition. Steel shot is 
the law. For the 1990-91 seasons, 
there are 31 steel-shot zones in 
Florida, including four national 
wildlife refuges. Beginning in 1991- 
92, duck hunters must use steel shot 
statewide. 


The number of birds in my 
bag is not the measure of a 
successful hunt. 


Another item that increases 
enjoyment of this outdoor 
experience is a good pair of 
binoculars. These aid immeasurably 
in observing nature during and after 
the hunt. The bottom line for me is 
that a duck-hunting trip is an excuse 
to spend time watching wildlife and 
experiencing the elements. 

The weather is usually cool and 
crisp — sometimes even refreshingly 
cold. I love to step from my truck in 
the morning darkness and feel a cold 
wind from across the pond blowing 
against my face. I know the decoys 
will become animated on the 
rippling water. If the wind is strong 
enough, the diving ducks will be 
restless, searching for a leeward 
refuge. Often I hear them as they 
roar past the decoys. I recognize the 
distinctive swoosh of air cutting 
through feathers before the ducks 
set their wings and turn in their 
approach to the decoys. 

There are quieter moments when 
a soft-shelled turtle pokes its head 
above the water, or a black-masked 
common yellowthroat pops out of 
the underbrush to scold softly from 
a willow perch. One day I watched 
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four river otters bask and groom on 
a nearby island. Finally they entered 
the water, their heads randomly 
appearing and then disappearing as 
they swam past. Another time I saw 
a beaver reach from the water to 
grasp overhanging maple branches 
and pull them down to nip tender 
buds. 

I have mentally filed vivid 
memories from many duck hunts. 
These images are of decoys, dogs 
and ducks. Many of these images, 
stored in my mind like sharply 
focused snapshots, are of sun and 
clouds, wind and rain, and 
memories of the chill and smell of 
the air and water. 

Some would argue that these 
experiences could be enjoyed 
without the prospect of harvesting 
ducks. I enjoyed those few hunts 
when I bagged no ducks and 
returned only with deposits in my 
memory bank. Yet, for me, the 
prospect of taking a limit of ducks is 
an inexplicable, but integral, part of 
the experience. The combination of 
favorable weather, proper decoy 
deployment, concealment and a 
smooth swing with the shotgun 
would be without climax if the dog 
could not deliver a duck to hand. So 
as long as there is an arena for these 
events, I'll still be a duck hunter. 


[Editor’s note: The two phases of the 
1990-91 duck and coot season are Nov. 
21-25 and Dec. 13 through Jan. 6. The 
daily bag limit for ducks is three. The 
limit shall consist of no more than one 
hen mallard, one black duck, one 
mottled duck (Florida duck), one 
fulvous-whistling duck, one pintail, two 
redheads or two wood ducks. The daily 
bag limit for coots is 15. The daily bag 
limit for mergansers is five, only one of 
which may be a hooded merganser. For 
special local regulations, a listing of 
steel shot zones and other information, 
consult the Commission publication, 
"t990-91 Migratory Game Bird 
Regulations For Duck and Coot 
Seasons,’’ available from Commission 


regional offices. ] e 


Peter D. Southall is a nongame 
wildlife biologist in the Lake City 


regional office. 


1990 Photo Contest Winners 


Reptiles, Amphibians and 
Arthropods 


First Place: Alligator by Terry > 
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Second Place: Bee on Wild Poinsettia by Reed Bowman 


Third Place Tie: Velvet Ant by Pat Donnelly 
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Third Place Tie: Zebra Butterfly by 
Ralph D. Curtin 


Honorable Mention: Cicada Killer 
by B.B. Boothe 
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Honorable Mention: Alligators by Lisa Bryce 
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Honorable Mention: Alligator by Mark J. Thomas 


Honorable Mention: Female Tiger Salamander by John Palis > 
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1990 Photo Contest Winners 
The Florida Environment 


First Place: Key Largo Night by Reed Bowman 


Second Place: Paurotis Pond by Reed Bowman 


Third Place: Dead Lake by Mike Howell D 
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Honorable Mention: Egret Feather on Duckweed 


by Terry Taylor 


Honorable Mention: Moon Over Pine Flatwoods by Hugh Fagen 
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Honorable Mention: Flatwood Sunrise by John Palis 


Honorable Mention: DeLeon Springs 
by Barbara Hazard ry) 


The Skill and Ethics 
of Wildlife Photography 


Text and Photographs by Bill Lea 


T* air was hot and steamy 
from the bright noonday sun. 
Normally, I wouldn’t even consider 
photographing at this time of day, 
since harsh shadows created by the 
sun’s high angle usually produce 
disappointing photos. However, the 
approaching cloud bank looked 
promising. So my wife, Klari, and I 
decided to take the five-mile drive 
through Ding Darling National 
Wildlife Refuge on Sanibel Island 
one more time before heading 
home. 

We enjoyed watching the great 
blue herons feeding and an anhinga 
casually drying its wings as we 
slowly drove though the refuge. Yet, 
the harsh, contrasting light 
eliminated any possibility of creating 
a quality picture. We continued 


Camera skills are necessary, 
but so is a respect for your 
subjects. 


driving, searching for suitable 
wildlife subjects to photograph. 

As we neared the last section of 
the drive, Klari suddenly began 
chattering in Hungarian. Whenever 
she’s excited, words come out in her 
native tongue. Her foreign 
exclamations were music to my ears, 
for I knew that she had spotted 
something. I quickly pulled the 
truck to the side of the road. To my 
delight, there was a young raccoon 
in a large tree, well within 
photographic range. 

This masked bandit nearly tops 
my list of favorite mammals to 
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photograph. I often tell friends that 
photographing a raccoon is much 
the same as snapping a shot of 
Cheryl Tiegs — it’s hard to take a 
bad picture when you’ve got such a 
great subject. An exaggeration, 
perhaps, but you’ve won half the 
battle with a subject as cute as a 
mischievous raccoon. 

The harsh, contrasting light 
dissolved into picture-perfect 
conditions as the sun slipped behind 
the high, thin clouds we had seen 
approaching earlier. This created 
diffused light conditions, ideal for 
taking photos at midday. I quickly 
placed my camera with a 400mm 
telephoto lens on a heavy-duty 
tripod. I made a rule for myself a 
long time ago: If a photograph is 
worth shooting, use a tripod. When 


using this size lens, the only way to 
obtain crystal-clear photographs, 
with detail down to the individual 
hairs, is with a sturdy tripod. The 
addition of a ball head to the tripod 
allows for smooth panning of 
subjects and quick adjustments for 
leveling on uneven ground. 

When shooting under these 
conditions, | like to use an 81B filter 
to take away the slight blue tinge 
found in the light of an overcast day 
or in softly shadowed areas. The 
81B filter adds a warm, magenta cast 
to the photo. 

We watched as the raccoon 
prepared for an after-dinner nap. It 
searched for a comfortable limb, 
tossing and turning continuously. 
The raccoon’s careful, amusing 
maneuvers occasionally resulted in 
legs protruding in all directions. The 
intermittent yawns and sleepy 
expression indicated it was about to 
discover a comfortable position. I 
knew it would not be long before it 
fell fast asleep. 

I quickly placed my camera at an 
angle that would be sure to catch a 
glint of light in its deep-black eyes. 
This ‘‘catch-light”’ is a critical detail, 
since most good wildlife photos will 


reflect at least a speck of light in the 
subject’s eyes. It seems to give life to 
the animal or bird. The glint of light 
also helps in distinguishing the 
raccoon’s eyes from its surrounding 
black fur. 

I shot off several frames. Once it 
fell asleep, we quietly backed away 
so we wouldn’t disturb the raccoon 
during its well-earned rest. Any 
attempt to wake it up or startle it to 
take more photographs would have 
been unethical. 


Waking up at 5 in the 
morning every day for the 
entire week finally paid 


off. 


We were fortunate. We found a 
great subject in ideal habitat under 
excellent light conditions. Luck paid 
its dividends because I came 
prepared and was in the right place 
at the right time. Waking up at 5 in 
the morning every day for the entire 
week finally paid off. 

This short episode yielded a few 
nice photos, but the real thrill was 


watching that curious little critter 
behave naturally, in an 
unthreatening environment. 
Experiences like this are why I enjoy 
photographing wildlife. When 
looking at these photos, we cannot 
help but smile and remember 
amusing moments spent observing 
this young raccoon. 

Whenever we visit Sanibel Island, 
we include a side trip to Cape Coral 
to photograph burrowing owls. The 
people of Cape Coral display 
tremendous affection and respect 
for their resident owls. They erect 
small perching posts next to many 
nests to provide the owls with a 
better viewpoint for detecting 
potential predators, like free- 
roaming dogs or cats. 

While photographing during the 
summer, I spoke with a young boy 
who told about school plays that 
taught him not to throw rocks at the 
burrowing owls or chase them. Such 
school programs are crucial in 
establishing an appreciation for 
wildlife among our children. 
Educational efforts like these will 
result in a generation that is 
sensitive and receptive to the needs 


of our environment and its inhabitants. 


Db 
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My wife and I find much pleasure 
in observing burrowing owls. The 
adults stand guard for hours outside 
their nests, apparently serving as 
serious sentinels over their loved 
ones. The curious young owls 
remain close by, watching and 
learning. 

I remember the first time I 
photographed some owlets. I used a 
600mm lens — and slowly crawled 
forward on my stomach. Although 
quite a distance away, the baby owl 
was intrigued by my silly approach. 
I assume it had seen many people at 
a much closer distance, as its nest 
was only a few feet from the 
sidewalk. Apparently it could not 
figure out what in the world I was 
doing. Slowly, it tilted its head over 
to the side as if this would provide a 


better view of this strange being. I 
could not hold back my laughter 
and, of course, ruined an 
opportunity for a great photo. 

Such interesting behavioral antics 
make for wonderful pictures and 
grand experiences. However, take 
care when trying for such photos. 
There is a fine line between curiosity 
and fear. A wildlife photographer 
must never push his subject across 
this line. Safety and consideration of 
the wildlife subject should be 
foremost. 

Without a doubt, photographing 
wildlife has become a way of life for 
us. The time spent with an 
individual white-tailed deer, a 
special black bear cub, gray squirrel 
or marsh rabbit is very exciting. To 
share, first-hand, a small portion of 
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I made a rule for myself: If a 
photograph is worth shooting, use a 
tripod. 


a particular subject’s daily routine in 
the great outdoors is both satisfying 
and rewarding. Add to that the 
opportunity to capture these 
wonderful moments on film, and 
you can easily see how 
photographing wildlife can become 
habit forming. The thrill of spending 
hours upon hours enjoying wildlife 
and the scenic beauty of our great 
country is truly what wildlife 
photography is all about. 


Bill Lea currently serves as an 
assistant district ranger with the U.S. 
Forest Service. His photographs have 
appeared in numerous magazines, 
books, calendars and advertisements. 
Each spring, he gives two weekend 
photography workshops in the Smoky 


Mountains. 
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1990 Cover Art Winner 


Purple Gallinules, by Dee Smith 


Wildlife artist Dee Smith won the 1990 FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine cover art contest with this 
realistic painting of a pair of purple gallinules, a protected species. The painting is so life-like that these 
birds searching for food seem capable of flipping a little water right out of the canvas. We've captured this 
moment in a limited edition signed and numbered art print. This print is available free when you purchase 


at least three subscriptions (totaling $21). 


Use this form (or a photocopy). Please include the mailing label from a recent issue, if possible. 


Subscriber Name: 


Address: 


City: 


Subscriber Name: 


Address: 


City: 


Subscriber Name: 


Address: 


City: 


Buyer’s Name: 


Gallinule Address: 
Print to: 


City: 


State: 


NEW _— RENEWAL 

1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 
2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 
3.Years (18 issues) $21.00 


NEW — RENEWAL 

1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 
2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 
3 Years (18 issues) $21.00 


NEW — RENEWAL 

1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 
2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 
3 Years (18 issues) $21.00 
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A Legacy of Generosity 


Late Artist Bill Wesling Donated 


By Scott Ball 


Bill Wesling loved wildlife, 
wildlife art and wildlife-related 
causes. As a wildlife artist, he 
frequently donated prints to 
benefit wildlife organizations. 
Sadly, we report his passing in 
August. He was 65. 

The Wildlife Alert Reward 


Association was a recent recipient 


of Wesling’s generosity. In 1989 
he donated 498 limited-edition 
prints of his painting of a red- 
shouldered hawk. Just prior to 
Wesling’s death, the Association 
completed arrangements to sell 
the prints to benefit its reward 
fund. 

Wesling lived and worked for 
many years in Salt Springs, Fla. 
His work has appeared in more 


than 80 national publications and 


was featured in the January/ 
February 1981 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. His 
prints and paintings have been 
sold by more than 200 galleries 
and frame shops nationwide. 
Collectors of his works number 
in the thousands. 

In 1982 he donated prints of 
his painting of a Florida panther 
and kittens to 1,700 elementary 
schools in the state. His 
donations of other prints have 
benefited, among other groups, 
the Wild Turkey Federation and 
African Safari Club. 

The Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission created 
the Wildlife Alert Reward Pro- 
gram in 1979 to provide citizens 
an opportunity to report wildlife 
law violations. Callers do not 
have to give their names or 
appear in court. If a call results in 


Prints To Wildlife Alert 


JIM HUFFSTODT 


an arrest, the caller is eligible for 
a cash reward of $25-$1,000, 
depending on the nature of the 
crime. Cases involving endan- 
gered species require a conviction 
before a reward can be paid. 
Refer to page 48 for the toll-free 
numbers to call to report 
violations. 

The prints, which measure 22 
inches by 28 inches, sell for $75 
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each, plus 7 percent sales tax. 
Each is signed by the artist and 
numbered. To order, send 
$80.25 per print to: Wildlife 
Alert Print Offer, P.O. Box 5039, 
Hialeah, FL 33014. Make your 
check payable to ‘Wildlife 
Alert.”’ Your print will arrive in a 
cardboard mailing tube, ready for 
framing and gift-giving. rw) 


How One Person 


Can Help Wildlife 


Text and Photographs by Jane T. Adams 


M ost Floridians who read this 
magazine have wondered at 
one time or another, ‘‘What does 
the future hold for Florida’s 
wildlife?” 

Each day, as I travel to work in 
Charlotte County, I marvel at the 
new homes and businesses that 
rapidly are overtaking the scrub and 
other natural vegetation that once 
provided necessary habitat for the 
creatures of this area. After much 
thought, I decided to do something 
on a personal level to assist our 
often-defenseless plant and animal 
populations. 

The vacant lot next door provided 
the first opportunity to turn my 
good intentions into action. I 
thought, ‘‘Why not convert this 
space into a mini-sanctuary for 
butterflies, birds and other animal 
life?’’? The Nongame Wildlife 
Program of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
provided two helpful resources for 


this endeavor. One was a booklet, 
‘A Guide to Planting a Refuge for 
Wildlife; the other was a fact sheet, 
“Butterfly Gardening.”’ Bill 
Merrilee’s book, Attracting Backyard 
Wildlife: A Guide For Nature Lovers, 
also proved to be informative. With 
these in hand, I began an intensive 
effort which became a family 
project. 

I transplanted numerous native 
plants into an area approximately 50 
feet by 100 feet. My brother assisted 
by installing a low-volume irrigation 
system to provide water for the new 
transplants. My mother, a potter, 
constructed a stoneware birdbath to 
place in one or two well-drained 
central vegetation plots. We 
assembled trelliswork for apricot 
vines, which produce passion 
flowers, and for grape vines. Many 
friends joined in this venture adding 
various varieties of native plants 
which quickly began to attract small 
creatures. 


Additions are ongoing, with a 
backyard pool and a pesticide-free 
zone for a butterfly garden high on 
my priority list. A long-range goal is 
to meet the National Wildlife 
Federation’s criteria for recognition 
of this area as a Backyard Wildlife 
Sanctuary. 

As I continued to develop this 
plot, I became aware of other people 
with similar undertakings. Robert 
Sisson, retired chief photographer in 
the Natural Science Division of 
National Geographic, and his wife, 
Patty, had recently moved to the 
area and landscaped their property 
to attract wildlife. 1 was excited to 
learn that Sisson was offering a 
course in macrophotography there. | 
wanted to gain expertise in this area, 
and Sisson, with 18 years of 
experience with Natural Geographic, 
was a highly qualified teacher. 

Since age 14, Sisson has been 
dedicated to the principle of hard 
work and long hours. Instructions > 
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to his students apply to anyone who 
cares about nature — photographer 
or not. 

“Be thorough in your endeavors. 
Carefully observe the plants and 
animals with which you work, and 
do your homework by reading 
everything you can find on your 
subject. After this, consult an expert 
for additional information. Begin to 
think like your subject. Have 
patience. Document everything you 
do, and practice, practice, practice,” 
Sisson explained. 

In the course I learned many 
tried-and-true techniques for 
capturing nature’s beauty on film. 
He taught us to use mirrors and 
aluminum foil to reflect light on the 
subject. We learned to bracket and 
to take three shots, if possible, of 
each scene: far range, medium and 
close-up. We experimented in using 
the sun as a back light with a fill 
flash. 

The course was especially valuable 
for another aspect of my plan to 


Clockwise from left: A birdbath, passion flowers and grape vine are typical 
components of a wildlife mini-sanctuary, attracting such species as the zebra 
longwing butterfly. 


help wildlife. As an elementary 
school teacher who works to 
develop children’s reading and 
writing skills, I can use my slides as 
springboards, showing youngsters 
how to appreciate their natural 
surroundings. Not only could they 
analyze the photographs that I made, 
but I could guide them into writing 
about what they saw. Today’s 
emphasis on ‘‘The Whole Language 
Method” of teaching seems to fit 
hand-in-hand. When students 
incorporate things around them and 
see interrelationships, it puts 
meaning into their instruction. 
Charlotte County recently opened 
an environmental center where 
fourth grade students go on field 
trips. In this setting they stroll on 
nature trails through pine and 
palmetto flatwoods, oak and 
cabbage palm hammocks and black 
needle rush marsh fringed with 
mangroves. They also experience life 
in a freshwater pond. Children 
participate in hands-on activities 
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that include observing their 
immediate environment where they 
obtain soil and water samples. After 
such excursions, students return to a 
lab to analyze and interpret what 
they have seen and collected. In my 
program, these children can write 
about such encounters and share 
their compositions with others. 
Through such activities, a greater 
understanding of the needs of plants 
and animals is certain to emerge. 

Another avenue through which I 
can champion the cause of 
preserving Florida’s wildlife is the 
adult nature photography classes | 
teach. By showing visual examples 
of habitat destruction, by taking 
adults on field trips to areas where 
animal life thrives, and by sharing 
knowledge I have gained about 
photographing Florida’s flora and 
fauna, my concern for the 
preservation of our natural 
environment may rub off. 

Lam not so naive to think that my 
actions alone can solve the 


numerous problems facing Florida’s 
wildlife. The actions of an individual 
help on a small scale. But the actions 
of many individuals help on a larger 
scale. 

You don’t have to be a 
photographer to benefit from 
Sisson’s guidelines; they apply to 
increasing anyone’s understanding 
and appreciation of wildlife. And 
you don’t have to be a photographer 
to take action on a personal level. 
Landscape your yard to attract 
wildlife. Take a friend camping, 
hiking or to visit a display of 
wildlife art or photography. 

Share your love of wildlife. It 
could result in a more secure future 
for the members of Florida’s plant 


and animal kingdom. @) 


Jane T. Adams is a teacher in the 
Charlotte County public school system 
and a free-lance writer. 
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Early Mornings, Cold Weather 
and Deer Stands 


m4 s the November morning 
slowly turned from black to 
lighter shades of gray, I once again 
found myself perched in a deer 
stand. The general hunting season 
had opened a few days before, and 
hunting had been slow. But the 
wildlife viewing is always great, and 
I enjoyed watching squirrels run 
from tree to tree in search of live 
oak and white oak acorns. 
Woodpeckers hammered on a dead 
pine in search of food. Songbirds 
announced the beginning of day 
with sounds of excitement and 
expectations of abundant food. 
Before the morning was over | 
watched armadillos and raccoons 
pass along the creek bank looking 
for tidbits of food. As gray light 
passed to bright sun, I sat and 
waited for the buck I’d seen during 
preseason scouting trips. 

My first view of the buck came 
early one Saturday morning in 
September. I was attempting to 
photograph several does and fawns 
as they traveled through an open 
hammock when movement caught 
my eye. The buck was slipping along 
the edge of the hammock in thick 
vegetation. I could glimpse only 
patches of hair and the perfectly 
formed eight-point rack. The rack 
was an off-shade of white with 8- or 
9-inch brow tines. It was a beautiful 
animal and a master at staying out of 
camera range. 

Later that month, when I was 
videotaping deer movement through 
the same area, I saw the buck again. 
While shooting tape of several does, 
I heard the unmistakable sound of a 
buck grunting as he followed a doe 
in estrus. The rut was starting in 
north Florida and this buck 
responded in typical fashion. He 
followed the trail to the base of my 
tree before becoming suspicious and 


By Lt. Dewey Weaver 


turning to quarter around my 
position. This buck presented an 
excellent view of animal behavior 
during the rut. He also helped me 
decide where to spend my early 
mornings of hunting season. 

Early mornings in the deer woods 
are special. It doesn’t matter if 
you’re waiting in a tree or listening 
to hounds as they follow the faint 
scent of a deer. I’ve experienced 
both types of hunting, and each day 
leaves me looking forward to the 
next trip afield. 

When I hunt with hounds, I miss 
the sounds of nature awakening, but 
other sounds take their place: The 
begging in the voice of Ole Rip and 
other dogs as they plead for release 
from the pen. The sounds of 
companions discussing the size of 
deer tracks and ‘old timers” giving 
their opinions on which direction 
the deer will go when the dogs get 
close. The tone of children’s voices 
as the excitement builds. The buzz of 
hunters as they move out to take 
their stands before the dogs are 
released. The enthusiastic barking 
when the hounds are freed from the 
confines of holding pens. Each dog 
taking up the track and announcing 
to all, ‘I’ve found the trail,’’ others 
barking to acknowledge, “I’m 
coming.” These are the sounds in 
the November woods before the 
weather turns cold. 

In December and early January, 
when the deer woods turn cold, 
hunting takes a different turn. 
Animals seem to wait until the sun 
rises before becoming active. Once 
activity begins, squirrels, birds, deer 
and other wildlife feed longer into 
the morning. It takes high-energy 
food to maintain body warmth 
against the cold, north Florida 
nights. Although the animals move 
about later, I’ll still be in my stand 
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before daylight. I can’t convince 
myself that it is okay to miss the 
sunrise. I feel compelled to see the 
steam rising from the creek through 
the filtering sunlight in the oak 
hammock, to listen to the call of a 
red-shouldered hawk as it searches 
for a careless squirrel, or to hear the 
soft tree yelps as wild turkeys 
awake. 

Winter means a little more 
clothing, a thermos of hot coffee 
and less patience when my toes get 
cold and tingly. It’s a time to 
remember what the trees looked like 
before the leaves dropped and where 
the deer trails are that run through 
thicker vegetation along the edge of 
the hammock. It’s also a time to 
hope for a glimpse of that buck I 
saw last fall. The prospect of bagging 
that animal got slimmer with each 
passing day of the season, but I 
remained loyal to my deer stand and 
continued to return. 

Hunters who use dogs to pursue 
game think of a favorite crossing 
where the deer always run when the 
dogs ‘‘jump.”’ Hunters who choose 
to sit and wait at a preferred feeding 
or bedding area use self-climbing 
tree stands or ladder stands. These 
keep the human scent above ground 
level. Also, they don’t damage the 
tree where they are attached. 

Deer stands are different for each 
hunter. My deer stand is a self- 
climbing device that ascends by the 
simple act of standing up and sitting 
down. I spend many hours sitting 
during the season, so my stand has 
extra padding for comfort. These are 
its physical properties. Its intrinsic 
value is that it allows me to think, 
relax and observe in comfort. Deer 
stands in the deep woods give me 
time to reflect on why I hunt. It 
gives me refuge from telephones and 
people who object to my hunting. 


The killing of the deer is not 
important. If it was, most hunters 
wouldn’t continue to go to the 
woods. The average deer hunter 
takes home about one deer every 
three years. How many fisherman 
would continue to fish if they 
caught only one fish every three 
years? 

The killing is not the main reason 
for going to the woods. Yes, I’ll take 
the shot when possible. I am a part 
of nature, a predator just like the 
wolf, panther or bear. The only 
difference is my methods of harvest 
are faster and less painful than 
nature’s. Just like other predators, I 
take from nature to help nourish my 
family. 

I always experience mixed 
emotions whenever a deer lies dead 
at my feet. I’m happy to have 
outwitted an animal I respect so 
much. But I also know I’ll miss this 
animal, and my sadness is a way of 
honoring the buck and thanking him 
for his contribution to my family. I 
don’t have the same feeling for the 
beef, pork or chicken that crosses 
my table. 

Yet, in the death of one deer is 
the promise of the future for 
another. The young fawns feeding 
with does will grow into mature 
bucks and continue the cycle of 
nature. 

The old buck didn’t show today. 
It doesn’t matter. He is my excuse to 
enjoy early mornings, cold weather 


and deer stands. ® 


Lt. Dewey Weaver is the public 
information specialist in the 
Commission’s Northeast Region. 


BILL BURGIN 


IRENE VANDERMOLEN 
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Hunter Educarron 


Compiled By Captain Ed Tyer 


The following is a list of 36 firearm-related hunting accidents that occurred during the 1989-90 hunting season. 
Although there are five more incidents reported, there were two fewer fatalities than the last reporting period. The 
number of accidents varies from year to year. In an effort to reduce accidents even further, we encourage firearm 
owners to register for a free hunter education class to learn more about safe gun handling and storage. Note: Effective 
June 1, 1991 hunters born on or after June 1, 1975 are required to have hunter safety training before hunting in 


Florida. 


Day/Date 


Saturday 
09/23/89 


Thursday 
10/05/89 


Friday 
10/20/89 
Friday 
10/20/89 


Sunday 
10/29/89 


Saturday 
11/11/89 


Saturday 
11/11/89 


Saturday 
11/18/89 


Monday 
11/20/89 


Wednesday 
11/22/89 


Thursday 
11/23/89 


Thursday 
11/23/89 


Thursday 
11/23/89 


Friday 
11/24/89 


Friday 
11/24/89 
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Time 


10:00 a.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


8:15 a.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


6:00 a.m. 


7:15 a.m. 


6:15 a.m. 


6:50 a.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


5:55 p.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


10:10 a.m. 


1989-90 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


Age of 

Shooter Firearm 
32 Bow 

45 Bang Stick 
53 Shotgun 
72 Shotgun 
29 Shotgun 
Unknown Shotgun 
Unknown Shotgun 
16 Rifle 

16 Shotgun 
Unknown Shotgun 
Unknown Shotgun 
29 Shotgun 
17 Shotgun 
46 Handgun 
44 Rifle 


Distance 


N/A 


0-1 Yard 


0-1 Yard 


21-50 Yards 


21-50 Yards 


Unknown 


Unknown 


21-50 Yards 


0-1 Yard 


21-50 Yards 


Unknown 


51-100 Yards 


21-50 Yards 


0-1 Yard 


116 Feet 


Game 


Sought County 


Deer Okeechobee 


Alligator Lake 


Waterfowl Washington 


Dove Gadsden 


Dove Sarasota 


Unknown Putnam 


Unknown Dixie 


Deer Nassau 


Waterfowl Jackson 
Quail Walton 


Deer Jackson 


Deer Collier 
Wild Hog Levy 
Deer Marion 


Circumstances 


Victim was carrying bow with open quiver. 


Victim fell on side of boat, firing bang stick. 


Victim grabbed loaded gun by barrel. Trigger 
caught on something causing gun to fire, 
striking victim in jaw. 


Father did not know son was in line of fire. 
Shooter fired at low-flying birds while swinging 
gun, striking victim. 


Victim walking in woods when struck by 
pellets. 


Father and son were standing by truck at 
roadside when they heard a shot. Son was 
struck. 

Shooter in tree unaware of others in area. Fired 
three shots at deer, hitting victim with third 
shot. 

Victim was walking with hammer cocked. 
Attempted to switch hands when gun fired, 
striking him in foot. 


Victim changed position, placing himself in 
line of fire. 


Victim in line of fire. 

Shooter mistook victim for deer. 

Shooter mistook victim for deer. FATAL 
Gun discharged when victim removed it from 


a vine. 


Shooter mistook victim for deer. FATAL 


Friday 
11/24/89 


Friday 
11/24/89 


Saturday 
11/25/89 


Saturday 
11/25/89 


Sunday 
11/26/89 


Wednesday 
11/29/89 


Saturday 
12/2/89 


Saturday 
12/2/89 


Saturday 
12/2/89 


Saturday 
12/2/89 


Thursday 
12/07/89 


Saturday 
12/9/89 


Thursday 
12/14/89 


Thursday 
12/28/89 


Saturday 
12/30/89 


Monday 
1/8/90 


Monday 
1/8/90 


Sunday 
1/14/90 


Monday 
1/15/90 
Monday 
1/15/90 


Wednesday 
4/4/90 


Morning 


4:45 p.m. 


7:21 a.m. 


Noon 


10:00 a.m. 


5:15 p.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


1:45 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 


8:36 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


10:15 a.m. 


5:15 p.m. 


10:15 a.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


7:30 a.m. 


53 Shotgun 
39 Rifle 

25 Rifle 

29 Handgun 
30 Handgun 
23 Rifle 

40 Rifle 
Unknown Rifle 
Unknown Rifle 

68 Shotgun 
64 Shotgun 
12 Rifle 

32 Rifle 

40 Shotgun 
28 Shotgun 
52 Shotgun 
17 Rifle 

23 Shotgun 
48 Rifle 

18 Rifle 

37 Shotgun 


0-1 Yard 


Over 101 Yards 


21-50 Yards 


0-1 Yard 


0-1 Yard 


0-1 Yard 


173 Feet 


Unknown 


0-1 Yard 


51-100 Yards 


11-20 Yards 


2-5 Yards 


Over 101 Yards 


21-50 Yards 


51-100 Yards 


51-100 Yards 


51-100 Yards 


21-50 Yards 


0-1 Yard 


0-1 Yard 


125 Feet 


Duck 


Deer 


Turkey/ 


Deer 


Squirrel 


Deer 


Deer 


Squirrel 


Deer 


Deer 


Squirrel 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Turkey 


Leon 


Calhoun 


Alachua 


Sarasota 


Dixie 


Nassau 


Leon 


Dixie 


Okeechobee 


Dixie 


Walton 


Dixie 


Taylor 


Dixie 


Santa Rosa 


Gulf 


Dixie 


Okaloosa 


Okaloosa 


Calhoun 


Flagler 


Shooter’s gun struck object; it discharged, 
striking him in the leg. 


Shooter mistook 9-year-old victim for coyote. 
Shooter fired at movement, striking victim. 
Victim fell while holding cocked handgun. Gun 
discharged. 

Handgun snagged on bush and discharged. 
Rifle fired when victim attempted to place 


it on climbing tree stand. 


Shooter fired at movement, striking son. 


FATAL 


Victim was sitting on porch when struck by 
stray bullet. 


Two shooters reached for loaded gun leaning 
against seat. Gun fired, striking victim in foot. 


Victim in line of fire. 
Shooter fired at squirrel in tree. Pellet rico- 
cheted, striking victim. 


Shooters fired. Bullet passed through vehicle 
and fragments struck victim. 


Shooter shot twice at running deer. One shot 
hit victim. They believe bullet ricocheted. 


Victim in line of fire. 
Victim in line of fire. Shooter and victim in tree 
stands. 


Victim’s gun discharged when he fell while 
stepping down from truck. 


Shooter fired at movement, striking victim. 
Shooter fired at movement. Did not investigate 
afterwards. FATAL 

Victim pulled loaded gun by string into tree 
stand. Safety dislodged and trigger caught on 


something, causing gun to fire. 


Victim exiting tree stand, holding loaded gun 
by barrel when it discharged. 


Victim moved from original position into 
shooter’s line of fire. a 
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By Inspector Kyle Hill 


Question: Why can’t I use a motorboat to 
scare up ducks for shooting? I hunt alone on a 
large, private lake, and the ducks keep 
landing away from my decoy spread. 


Answer: ‘Rallying’ and ‘“‘motorboating”’ are 
prohibited methods of taking migratory birds. 

Motorboating is the popular term for chasing 
waterfowl with a boat and firing away. It is illegal 
to shoot waterfowl from a boat that is under 
power. Even if the motor is shut off, it is illegal to 
shoot if the vessel is still moving. All forward 
progress must be stopped before shooting, even 
when retrieving cripples. 

Rallying means using any motor-driven vessel or 
aircraft to purposely drive, concentrate or stir up 
waterfowl so others can shoot them. Typically, 
this is done by a person using a boat to drive the 
birds toward blinds for hunters. 

It is important to note that no one actually has 
to kill a duck for these violations to take place. 
Just shooting at such waterfowl is ‘‘attempting to 
take” and is in violation of the law. Keeping the 
birds “stirred up”’ is important to a good hunt. On 
the lake situation you described, get a friend to 
hunt with you and station him in a strategic spot 
with a boat blind. This will keep the birds circling 
the area and responding to your decoys. 


Question: Why can’t I use electronic calls on 
turkey, deer and other game animals? They 
are legal in some other states. 


Answer: Florida always has been rather 
conservative when it comes to wildlife regulations. 
Most state conservation laws are based in part on 
the traditional ‘rules of fair chase.’’ Florida laws 
still reflect (and rightly so) a respect for game and 
regulate the manner for taking it. There are some 
biological reasons for the rules of fair chase, but 
the primary function of such rules is to ensure that 
wildlife is respected and that hunters remain 
sportsmen. Without such laws, taking game would 
be reduced to a ‘no holds barred” event that 
eventually might lead to an end to sport hunting. 
Historically, the rules of fair chase have 
excluded taking game birds or animals that are 
swimming, helpless in a trap or fence or over bait. 
Further, it is unethical and illegal to hunt out of 
season or to use a light at night, a power-driven 
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vehicle, electronic devices, tranquilizers, poisons 
or explosives for taking game. Commission 
regulations address all of these concerns. It’s up to 
sportsmen, however, to police themselves and 
ensure that ethical conservation traditions handed 
down from our forefathers continue to protect our 
resources and the sport of hunting. 

Unprotected furbearing animals, such as 
coyotes, may be taken with the aid of electronic 
calls since they are considered ‘‘varmints’’ rather 
than game species. 


- ny 


WALLACE HUGHES 


Sei doore LL ibrar 


By Andrea H. Blount 


Give books this holiday season — they’re educational and entertaining presents 
that don’t wear out. Our Outdoor Library presents a brief listing of some diverse 
titles that may solve your holiday gift-giving needs. 


FLORIDA, A Guide To Nature and Photo- 
graphy, by photographer and author John Nether- 
ton, describes more than 40 species of animals and 
their habitats in a fine photographic overview of 
wildlife in Florida’s forests, parks, preserves and 
seashores. This dramatic paperback is not only a 
handsome photography book, it is also a guide to 
14 of Florida’s wildlife-rich areas. 

This recognized nature photographer gives away 
some of his trade secrets in this book. Netherton 
has included information on camera care, pointers 
on lighting, how to photograph from a car or boat, 
and even specific tips on making better exposures 
of birds in flight and other difficult shots. His 
dynamic pictures are annotated with where the 
photos were taken, the shutter speeds and lens 
sizes. All were taken with FUJI film. Netherton’s 
striking photographs are well-composed, rich in 
color saturation, and subtly accentuated with 
strobe light. 

The section on wildlife was somewhat general- 
ized, but provides helpful suggestions on where to 
go, and behavior to watch for to get good shots. 
However, some statements lead you to believe that 
some species can be photographed only in specific 
locations. The book is a fine companion piece to a 
naturalist’s or photographer’s library, nevertheless. 
This new book is $19.95 in bookstores or through 
Cumberland Valley Press, 1216 Vintage Place, 
Nashville, TN 37215 (615) 665-1278. Library of 
Congress No. 90-081715. 


THE EARTH IS ENOUGH, Growing Up Ina 
World of Trout and Old Men, by Harry Mid- 
dleton, will appeal to those folks who love to read 
beautifully written books. In the preface, the 


author states, “I enjoy trout. They like the things I ~ 


like — clean mountain streams, swift-moving 
water, wilderness. There’s not much of it left.’ 

This poignant memoir about growing up in the 
wooded Ozarks sensitively describes seeking out 
mountain streams and fine brook trout, the death 
of a favorite hunting dog, scouting for deer and 
hunting during the days of fewer ducks. The book 
portrays the “‘articulate eccentrics” who taught 
him how to be a steward of the land and its crea- 
tures through everyday experiences and by reading 
a wealth of literature. 


Emotional, yet down to earth, winsome and 
pragmatic, this humorous book is autobiographi- 
cal in nature. This $8.95 paperback is published 
by Fireside Books, Simon & Schuster, Rockefeller 
Center, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N Y 10020. Library of Congress 89-11261; ISBN 
0-671-70700-0 pbk., 1990. 


OUTDOORS, Personal Selections from Twenty 
Years of Columns from the New York Times, by 
Nelson Bryant, is an entertaining seasonal collec- 
tion of hunting and fishing stories that capture 
“the mood, the lasting qualities of the adventure.”’ 

“Trout Rituals” opens the author’s personal 
selection of favorite springtime stories, followed 
by clamming, beachcombing, cane-pole angling 
and other summer fishing anecdotes. The section 
of fall tales includes everything from hunting 
ducks to antelopes, and fishing for amberjack to 
muskie. Wintertime is for waterfowling, hunting 
quail on Georgia plantations, deer season and ice 
fishing. 

These lively outdoor adventures take the author 
from remote Canadian rivers to the Florida Keys. 
The sometimes spirited, sometimes contemplative 
stories are short and are fun to read and re-read. 
They contain practical information about tech- 
niques and equipment as well as insightful, unpre- 
tentious lyrical examination of the beauty and 
mystery of nature. This $10.95 paperback was 
published this summer by Fireside Books, Simon 
and Schuster. ISBN 0-671-69372-7 pbk. 


A RIVER RUNS THROUGH IT and Other 
Stories is not a new title but a beautifully written 
book by Norman Maclean, pseudonym for Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper. There are numerous universal 
truths sprinkled liberally throughout the well- 
written text: ‘A river, though, has so many things 
to say that it is hard to know what it says to each 
of us.’’ Much more than a book about the cathar- 
tic qualities of fly-fishing, the title story is a deeply 
personalized, insightful study of family relation- 
ships. The book is published by the University of 
Chicago Press; ISBN 0-226-50055-1; 0-226- 
50057-8 pbk. @) 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled by Scott Ball 


Frank Montalbano 
Conservationist of the Year 


The Florida Wildlife Federation has named 
Frank Montalbano III Conservationist of the Year. 
The Federation co-sponsors the award with the 
National Wildlife Federation and Sears Roebuck 
& Co. Montalbano has been the director of the 
Commission’s Division of Wildlife since 1986. 

Montalbano said the award is a particular honor 
for him. ‘‘The Federation is an organization that 
supports conscientious use as opposed to simple 
preservation of wildlife resources,” he said. 
“That’s consistent with my personal philosophy 
that wildlife can and should be used responsibly to 
enrich our lives.” 


Lt. Paul Ouelette Honored 


The Maitland-based Save the Manatee Club has 
honored Lt. Paul Ouelette of Plantation as its 
Commission Officer of the Year for 1989. 

Before his recent promotion, Ouelette patrolled 
the Port Everglades area as a wildlife officer, 
writing a record 90 citations last year for various 
violations in manatee protection zones. His new 
duties will include supervising training and the 
volunteer Reservist program at the Commission’s 
West Palm Beach office. 

This honor is just the latest for Ouelette, who 
joined the Commission in 1985. The Florida State 
Law Enforcement Chiefs Association recently 
named him Officer of the Year. In May the 
Commission presented him its Award of Merit to 
recognize three incidents in which his quick- 
thinking actions saved lives. His all-around 
performance also earned him the Commission’s 


Wildlife Officer of the Year honors for 1989. 


Flagler County Lauded 


Per capita, the citizens of Flagler County have 
been the most generous to the Nongame Wildlife 
Fund for two years running. At the annual tax 
collectors meeting in October, the Florida 
Audubon Society recognized Flagler County Tax 
Collector Suzette Pelicer and her staff for their 
work in collecting money for the Commission’s 
Nongame Wildlife Trust Fund. All Florida citizens 
may choose to add $1.00 to their vehicle 
registration fee at renewal time. 
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Public Opposes Animal 
Rightists’ Methods 


According to a recent Gallup poll, 89 percent of 
the general public disagrees with animal rights 
groups and their activities, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

When asked, ‘‘Which of the following best 
describes your attitude about animal rights 
activists?” 46 percent of the respondents said 
animals rightists were well-meaning but disagreed 
with placing concern about animal rights over 
people’s rights. Another 43 percent thought the 
groups were well-meaning but their positions were 
too extreme. Only 7 percent agreed with what the 
groups are trying to accomplish and approved of 
their methods. 

Only 21 percent of those surveyed support the 
groups’ anti-hunting efforts; nearly 77 percent 
opposed their efforts. The only animal-rights goal 
with which a majority of respondents (60 percent) 
agreed dealt with regulating the treatment of farm 
animals, which are sometimes raised in confining 
areas. 

The poll, commissioned by the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation, was based on 1,000 
random telephone surveys with individuals 18 or 
older. Gallup reports the maximum error range for 
a survey of this size is plus or minus 1 percent. 


England Develops New 
Non-Toxic Shot 


A British manufacturer’s claim that its new 
cartridge ‘will change sporting history’’ is 
generating interest in North America. 

The cartridge, developed by Eley Hawk, 
contains an environmentally neutral 
“tungsten/polymer’”’ shot, rather than the 
traditional lead or recently developed steel shot. 
The manufacturer claims its new shot is 
ballistically similar to lead shot without being 
harmful to waterfowl or other environmentally 
sensitive organisms. Reportedly, the shot is usable 
in older shotguns unable to accommodate steel 
shot because of tight choke constrictions or thin- 
barrelled construction. 

According to a report published by the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the manufacturer will be 
incorporating a bio-degradable shell and wad in its 
new cartridge. The report did not say if the new 
shells were available in the U.S. 


Conservation Update 


Everglades-Habitat Shrinking 


University of Florida (UF) researchers say that 
75 percent of typical Everglades habitat has been 
lost due to man’s efforts to control the 
environment. 

‘Historical models indicate that even more 
seasonal wildlife habitat has been lost than the 60 
percent used for agriculture and development,”’ 
said Carl Walters, a visiting systems ecology 
professor in UF’s Department of Zoology. 

‘*Now some areas are kept very dry for 
agriculture or development, and many areas are 
kept very wet for water storage. The middle 
ground, which is better for birds and animals, has 
been lost.” 

Although the Everglades have been wetter in 
recent years, the region is drier overall than in the 
last century, he said. 


Sportsmen Fight Hunger 


Safari Club International launched a program in 
January to help deal with the problem of hunger in 
America. Calling its campaign ‘‘Sportsmen Against 
Hunger,’’ Safari Club is asking the country’s 20 
million hunters to share their game meat with the 
Salvation Army. 

Sportsmen shared more than 50 tons of deer, 
elk, antelope, bison and other game meat with the 
needy in the first five months of the campaign. As 
word of the endeavor spreads and hunting season 
progresses, Safari Club aims at a first-year goal of 
200 tons. 

Florida hunters can participate by having their 
game meat ground into 2-pound packages of 
hamburger and donating it to local Salvation 
Army outlets. 


Adopt a Bird For Christmas 


Make a friend or loved-one an honorary raptor 
guardian this Christmas through the Florida 
Audubon Society’s “‘Adopt-a-Bird” program. The 
gift idea benefits the society’s Madalyn Baldwin 
Center for Birds of Prey. 

“Adoptive parents” receive a personal adoption 
certificate, a color photograph, biography of 
“their” bird and a year’s subscription to ‘Florida 
Raptor News,” the center’s newsletter. 

Adoption fees are $30 for bald or golden eagles, 
$25 for large hawks or owls and $20 for small 
hawks or owls. The fees help offset the costs of 
caring for and feeding permanently injured birds. 
Portions of the fees also aid the center’s rescue, 
rehabilitation, research and educational work. 

The Center for Birds of Prey is dedicated to 
public education and the rehabilitation of injured 
and orphaned birds of prey. As the largest center 
of its kind in the eastern U.S., it operates as an 
emergency room, hospital, nursery and rehabil- 
itation facility for over 550 birds annually. 

For information on making someone an 
‘adoptive parent,” write the Florida Audubon 
Society, Adopt-a-Bird Program, Dept. G, 1101 
Audubon Way, Maitland, FL 32751, or call (407) 
647-2615. 


Give FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
This Season 


For a holiday gift that lasts all year long, give a 
gift subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. It 
costs just $7 a year for six issues where there’s 
wildlife on every page. Extended subscription rates 
are $14 for two years and $20 for three years. 
Don’t forget that giving three one-year 
subscriptions entitles you to a beautiful signed, 
limited-edition print of Dee Smith’s painting of 
purple gallinules that graced our July-August 
cover. A reproduction of the dramatic print is on 
the print-offer form on page 35. 

Subscribing or giving is easy. Just fill out the 
form on the enclosed envelope or the print-offer 
form and return with your check. Your recipients 
will receive a card informing them of your 


thoughtful gift. @) 
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REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS AND POLLUTERS 


CALL TOLL FREE 


Panama City: 1-800-342-1676 

Lake City: 1-800-342-8105 
Lakeland 1-800-282-8002 | 

Ocala: 1-800-342-9620 

West Palm Beach: 1-800-432-2046 


FLORIDA GAME & FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION REGIONAL OFFICES 


Northwest Region Central Region Everglades Region 


6938 Hwy. 2321 1239 S.W. 10th Street 551 North Military Trail 
Panama City, FL 32409-9338 Ocala, FL 32674 West Palm Beach, FL 33415 
Telephone: (904) 265-3676 Telephone: (904) 732-1225 Telephone: (407) 640-6100 
Northeast Region South Region 
Route 7, Box 440 3900 Drane Field Road 
Lake City, FL 32055 Lakeland, FL 33811 
Telephone: (904) 758-0525 Telephone: (813) 644-9269 
ARE YOU MOVING? IF YOU MISS AN ISSUE 
a a: Sa a a Rar a a RET a) PS a eee a ae eee oe 


Please Use This Form (or a copy) for Address Changes. | Please Use This Form (or a copy) to Request Replacements. 
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The call of the screech owl is 
surely the most mimicked 
sound of nature. Take a 
handful of birders out into 
the bush, and before you can 
say “Otus asio” (the owl’s 
scientific name), someone will 
produce a tremulous whistle 
reminiscent of the call of this 
smallest of Florida owls. 

This strange human 
behavior, which involves 
bizarre facial contortions, is 
performed because it helps stir 
up birds that otherwise might 
hide deep in the bush. Even 
poor renditions of a screech 
owl’s call will bring vireos, 
warblers and many others 
flocking. The screech owl, you 
see, is a pint-sized predator 
that most birds are all too 
willing to harass, given a 
decent daytime chance. 

Of course a fair mimic can 
also bring the real thing, as 
screech owls defend their 
territories against all comers. 
There are even accounts of 
bird watchers — not birds — 
being harassed by aggressive 
owls. So, mimic with great 
care. 

The screech owl inhabits 
residential areas with mature 
trees, rural farm country, 
groves and natural areas with 
native vegetation. The screech 
owl may be the most common 
owl in Florida — perhaps 
because of its universal tastes 
in territory selection. Of 
course it’s difficult to say how 
common the bird is since it is 
active at night when bird- 
counters are tucked away at 
home. 

This tiny, tufted owl favors 
dead trees, hollow stumps and 
artificial cavities, such as wood 
duck boxes, for nesting. It also 
makes a home of other 
structures such as vacant 
attics, fence posts, and even 
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telephone poles. Most of the 
nesting in Florida takes place 
from late February through 
June, and the courtship 
leading up to nesting is quite 
involved. Males perch near 
females and eagerly bow, raise 
their wings, wink their eyes, 
and snap their bills in an 
attempt to win favor. Once 
mated, a pair will ignore other 
suitors and often will preen 
one another and occasionally 
perform duets, the call of the 
female being slightly lower 
pitched. 

Female screech owls are 
marathon incubators and 
rarely leave the nest cavity 
once eggs are laid. The male 
brings food to the nest and 
lays it before the incubating 
female with much hopping 
and bowing, a behavior that 


surely helps to maintain the 
pair bond. The food consists 
mostly of small insects, but 
small birds, mammals and 
reptiles occasionally are 
procured. 

Screech owls come in three 
colors, a fact that has led 
some to believe that they are 
seeing different types of owls. 
Brothers and sisters may be 
either red, brown or gray, but 
the brown form is by far the 
most common in Florida. 
Given the requirement this 
species has for concealment 
(from both mobbing birds and 
potential prey), it may be that 
these different forms 
represent an evolutionary play 
that has not reached its final 
act. 


— Jim Cox 


